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Tue early history of North-western Virginia is rife with 
incidents of a romantic character. The extraordinary per- 
severance and courage which characterized the pioneers of 
that region of country, and the almost incredible sufferings 
they were compelled to endure, are, perhaps, without a par- 
allel in the history of any country but our own. Whilst 
many of those who penetrated far into the western wilds 
went thither to hew down the forest-trees, and make the wil- 
derness assume the cheerful aspect of the abode of civilized 
man, a large number of persons were attracted to that coun- 
try solely by the love of dangerous adventare, and a fondness 
for living in a state of comparative restraint from the forms 
of social life. The latter class of adventurers, though net so 
numerous as the first, furnished most of the heroes of those 
desperate partizan rencounters with the natives, which oc. 
cupy so large a space in the annals of the West. 

Daring the first eight years of that long and bloody war 
with the savage tribes, which commenced in the year 1774, 
the settlements on the upper portion of the Ohio river seem 
to have been peculiarly obnoxious to the Indians. Several 
furious assaults were made by large bodies of Mingoes, 
Wyandots, and Shawnees, upon Fort Wheeling, and other 
stockade forts in that vicinity; and small parties of marau- 
ders were continually prowling about the settlements, em- 
ploying themselves in burning houses, destroying crops, 
driving off cattle, and murdering the people as frequently as 
occasion offered. 

Among the most notorious of the leaders of these savage 
brigands, was a Mingo chief, called by the settlers, “Old 
Cross-Fire’’? —not so much on account of his years, as from 
the circumstance of his firing his rifle from his left shoulder. 
This chieftain had, at the head of his party, committed nu- 
merous depredations upon the settlements, but always suc- 
ceeded in escaping unharmed, despite the many exertions 
made by the hunters to arrest his infuriate career. Old 
Cross-Fire was an expert woodsman; and many a borderer 
was willing to bear testimony to his surprising skill as a 
marksman. He had frequently come in collision with Major 
M’Colloch, Lewis Wetzel, and other famous Indian hunters ; 
but all their stratagem and prowess were vainly exerted ; 
the Mingo invariably came off unscathed, and was em- 
boldened to inflict his acts of wanton cruelty with increased 
temerity. 

His person was familiar to most of the settlers. He was 
of herculean fabric, his height being several inches over six 
feet ; and every part of his vast frame was built in admirable 
proportion, if we except his arms, which, like those of Rob 
Roy M’Gregor, were so long that 

*¢ The chief could stand in upright mien, 
And fairly grip his knees.” 
He carried a rifle of more than ordinary weight, which he 
cross-fired from his left shoulder, and, though contrary to the 
common rule, with almost unvarying accuracy and effect. 

At the time of the incident about to be related, the Indians 
had, in a great measure, ceased their hostile incursions into 
Western Virginia. Most of them had retired farther west, 
to operate against the settlements on the lower section of the 
Ohio. Even Old Cross-Fire himself, who lingered about 
Wheeling long after his tawny comrades had changed their 
seat of war, was now'seidom spoken of by the settlers. The 
prevailing idea was that he had forsaken his old theatre of 
operations, for another that promised a better remuneration 
for his toils. The only individual who dissented from this 
Opinion, was Lewis Wetzel, one of the most successfal 
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Indian scouts ever known. Wetzel was, perhaps, possess- 
ed of a more thorough knowledge of the character and habits 
of the Mingo chief, than any white man on the border, 
for he had often been an eye-witness of his crafty movements 
when beset by his enemies. The chief had long been the 
especial object of Wetzel’s hatred; and though he had laid 
deep plans to ensnare him, the wily savage always found 
means to frustratethem. In the course of his recent rambles 
through the country, Wetzel frequently discovered some pe- 
culiar mark or sign which confirmed him in his conviction 
that the Indian had not left the neighborhood. His friends 
endeavored to persuade him that he was mistaken; but he 
resolutely adhered to his opinion, and declared that he would 
yet “be the death of the cursed old red dog.” 

As Weitzel could not convince the settlers that Old Cross- 
Fire was yet lurking about the neighborhood, he ceased to 
mention his name ; but never allowed a week to elapse with- 
out taking a scout about through the country in the hope of 
coming in contact with him. The settlers, however, lulled 
themselves into security ; and, apprehensive of no impend- 
ing danger, engaged in agricultural pursuits. They cleared 
the rich bottom-lands, built substantial fences, planted their 
corn and potatoes, and soon gave an air of comfort, and a 
promise of plenty, to their infant settlement. Their imple- 
ments of war were thrown aside as aziicles no longer useful. 
A man, it is true, was occasionly seen with a rifle upon his 
shoulder; but no other purpose was had in view than to 
shoot a deer or a wild turkey. 

About this time a young man from the east of the Allegha- 
nies arrived at the Wheeling settlements. He had performed 
the entire journey across the mountains op horseback, at an 
inclement season of the year, and was nearly exhausted with 
fatigue and exposure to the elements. He was destined to 
Kentucky, but gladly accepted an invitation to pass a few 
days with Col. Zane, one of the earliest settlers at Wheeling, 
to whom he bore a letter of introduction. 

Elliot Frazier had scarcely passed a day ia the hospitable 
dwelling of Col. Zane, before he was seized with a disease, 
the effect of his recent exposure, which confined him to his 
bed. His malady assumed a serious character, depriving him 
at times of his reason. He laid for many days unconscious 
of his condition; and insensible to. what was passing around 
him. When at length his disease took a favorable turn, and 
his mind regained his suspended powers, he discovered that a 
beautiful being was hovering over, his couch —tenderly ad- 
ministering to his wants, and manifesting, by the sweet smile 
that played upon her countenance, a pleasurable feeling at 
witnessing the improvement of his condition. 

The good Samaritan who watched over the stranger-youth 
was Rose Mason, the fairest flower that bloomed on the banks 
of the Ohio. She was the adopted daughter of Col, Zane, the 
intimate friend of her gallant father, who had lost his life in 
a desperate conflict with the Indians, during the early stages 
of the war.. Rose had received her education at one of the 
best seminaries the “ old settlements ” afforded in those days; 
but she had imbibed no sentiment that destroyed the native 
simplicity of her manners. She was a young lady of fine 
intellect ; and her heart was filled with affections and gentle 
sympathies, to the exclusion of every unworthy passion. 
Although she was delicately sensible to everything unbecom- 
ing her sex, she saw no impropriety in contributing all in 
her power towards alleviating the sufferings of a fellow mor- 
tal. She volunteered ber services cheerfully to act the part 
of nurse to the patient.. She felt a rational pleasure in sup- 
plying the invalid with every little comfort which his situa- 
tion required. Under her soothing ministration, Elliot re- 
gained his health. 

The youth now often spoke of continuing his journey to 
Kentucky. Day after day, however, passed by, and he still 
remained at Wheeling. In sparsely populated regions, strong 
personal attachments are quickly formed. The manly bear. 
ing of Elliot had rendered him a favorite among all the set- 
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tlers, and they strongly urged him to abandon his original 
intention, and remain where he was. To this proposal he 
declared he could not accede; but when the image of Rose 
Mason presented itself before his mind’s eye, he was nearly 
tempted to recall his words. 

Since the arrival of young Frazier, a new feeling had 
found its way into Rose’s heart —a feeling which she was 
unable to explain. When he spoke to her about his expected 
departure, a shade of melancholy would overspread her coun- 
tenance, and banish completely the bright smile that usually 
dwelt upon it. There was no dissimulation in the maiden ; 
she felt that his absence would cause her to be unhappy, and 
she took no pains to conceai the sorrow with which she con- 
templated the event. 

“ Elliot,” said she, one day, “you must agree to remain 
with us. We cannot spare you.” 

“Tt will never do!” exclaimed the youth — “I have heen 
idling my time here too long already ; and I’ll jamp aboard 
the first boat that passes down the river,” 

“ We will all feel very unhappy when you are gone.” 

“ Not more so than I will, Rose,” replied Elliot. “The 
happiest days of my life,” he continued, “ were those of my 
recent sickness, If it were not wicked, I could almost pray 
for another opportunity to have you for my ministering 
angel.” 

“ Elliot.” 

“ Forgive me, Rose. I felt a deep sense of gratitude for 
your kind attention, and I knew not how to express it.” 

“T am going to Short creek, to-morrow, to visit a friend,” 
said Rose, “and you must go with me.” 

“Tt is hard to refuse you,” replied Elliot; “but I may 
miss an opportunity of descending the river, if I go with 
you. The water is up, now, and boats may be expected 
to-morrow.” 

‘TI will not excuse you,” said Rose. “A day or a week 
is of no consequence to you. If you miss the first boat, you 
can wait for another.” : 

“Troe; but——” 

“T will listen to no more objections,” interrupted the 
maiden ; “you must be my companion to Short creek, to- 
morrow.” 

“ And why not for life?” asked Elliot. 

No reply was made to this question. Rose had rot antici- 
pated such an interrogatory ; ner did its fall meaning at first 
flash upon her mind. But when its true sense became appa- 
rent to her, a thrill went to her heart, and a deep blush suf- 
fused her cheek. For the first time, she now found that she 
was in love. She spoke in an altered tone, without raising 
her head, which she had, unwittingly, cast down. 

“You will go with me?” said she. 

“ Most surely, dear Rose,” replied Ellict, who was delight- 
ed to find that he had not offended her by the abruptness of 
his words. “I can refuse you nothing,” he added; “and 
the boats may come and go by fleets for all that I care.’’ 

“T will depend upon you,” said the maiden, as she left 
him ; for Rose’s mind was filled with such strange ideas 
that she was glad to seek solitude. 

Soon after the sun had risen on the following day, Elliot 
Frazier was before the door, busied in cleaning his rifle. 
Lewis Wetzel just then approached him from the direction 
of the bigh hill in rear of the fort. 

“ What’s to be done to-day, Ellit?” inquired the hunter, 
as he came up to the youth, and lowered his gun to his feet. 

“I am going to Short creek with Miss Mason,” said E!- 
liot. “I shall take my gun along, and if I can only get a 
glance at a buck’s tail, I'll bring it home as a trophy of my 
skill in rifle shooting.” 

“ If you see a deer, Ellit,” said the scout, laughing, “ you'll 
be sure to get the buck fever.” , 

“ Never fear!” replied the youth. 

“ Sich things always happen to green hands,” said Wetzel 5 
bat you'll git over the fever-and-by. That rifle of yourn 
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report of a rifle saluted his ears, whilst he distinctly heard a 
bullet whiz past his head. The horse, seized with renewed 
alarm, plunged precipitately down the hill — passing furious- 
ly over the brush and fallen timber, and calling into requisi. 
tion all the coolness and equestrian skill of Elliot, to enable 
him to maintain his seat. Presently another shot was fired 
from a different quarter, which lodged itself in the withers of 
the horse, whose headlong speed now became redoubled. 

It was apparent to the youth that he was beset by a party 
of Indians. A moment’s reflection determined him to repair, 
with all possible expedition, to the fort, and have a detach- 
ment of men sent in pursuit of the enemy. He felt con- 
vinced that Rose had been captured by them ; and inwardly 
reproaching himself as the cause of her calamity, he uttered 
a solemn vow to rescue her, or die in the attempt. 

Concluded next week. 


Ovigtinal Besans. 


TRIFLES FROM MY ESCRITOIRE.---NO, Vil, 


Hore! Thou dear deceiver—thou fascinator, weaving 
among our thoughts, fancies and indolent reveries, a wild 
charm, cheating, decoying, and leading on to scenes and 
actions sometimes happy, sometimes miserable! Thou 
dancing, motley-clad fairy queen, whose glittering wand 
calls up the mirage to the fainting traveller, thus stimulating 
him to exert his wearied power, until he reaches his jour- 
ney’s end! — Thou who deceivest us more than woman, 
wine and dice, —I cannot curse, but must bless thee! 

There is enough for thee in the second person : — now I 
will speak of thee in the third — Vale! 

There are few clouds so dark, but they can be pierced by 
the far-seeing and pleasurable eye of Hope. She is the pow- 
erful enchantress of the world, turning scenes of squalid 
misery to those of fairy land; and she adds to the heart of 
present happiness a glow of supreme joy. Whatever the situ- 
ation, whatever the character of the individual, she for the 
time exerts her blissful power. How drear would be this 
world, at present so beautiful to the eye and interesting to 
every sense, did she not influence our mortal state. The 
glories of the New Jerusalem, the splendor of the walls, the 
golden streets themselves, and all that we imagine of heaven, 
the happiness, employments, society, and holiness, derive 
much of their charm to our earthly vision, from the magi- 
cal reflection cast over them by Hope. 


‘* They who nurse hopes, live every day an age, 
And strive more fleet to live by living well: 
And so we hasten on our pilgrimage, 

Plucking Earth's flowers, but fain in heaven tu dwell.” 
Life receives its greatest charms from hope and anticipation. 
As our faculties open to the possession of desirable objects, 
desires awake, which, by a wonderful law of nature, arouse 
hope of attainment —the great incentive to action. Antici- 
pation attributes to realization a sublime enjoyment, and this 
action of the mind creates vigor and a spirit of enterprise. 
Among the aspersions of insidious and open enmity — among 
the woes of the mind —the severe trials and disappointments 
of the heart, the perplexities of business, and the humiliating 
concomitants of poverty, a man would soon, with locks of pre- 
mature grey, sink to the tomb, did not Hope arise, and exhibit 
herself through the thick mists of evil, and shine as the sun 
in heaven. 

Few men perceive not, through the darkness of their pres- 
ent career, a brighter and an attainable-course. They may 
be chained deep down in prisons —they may pant with con- 
stant pain— may be gnawed with disease—may be pros- 
trate, with life flattering to escape; yet so long as life re- 
mains, men will feel the cheering and almost death-dispelling 
influence of hope. 

Our associations and moral connections excite many a 
beat in the sanguine heart. Friendship, wealth and virtue 
are frequent causes of the sweet unrest of hope. When 
young, we feel as 

* Yoling seraphs, only with unsprouted wings.” 

To us, as yet undimmed by pain and disappointment, every 
star that glistens in the blue wall enclosing this beautiful 
world —every cloud that shadows — the moon gliding through 
the heavens in silent sublimity — the gorgeous sun, marching 
like an army of untainted spirits, dispensing delight through 
his dominions—all things, but present as many objects of 
hope or anticipation, 

How opposite in their tone, are the feelings which men 
experience at different epochs of life. Imagine a Napoleon, 


“TI must dismount here!” exclaimed Elliot, “to load my 
rifle. It will never do to ride through the woods with an 
empty rifle in one’s hand, when he has powder and balls in 
abundance with him.” 

The young man dismounted his steed, and fastened the 
bridle to a sappling near by: after which, he commenced 
loading his rifle, 

“ Make haste, Elliot,” exclaimed Rose, who still sat upon 
her saddle, “I see a deer up the run!” 

“Indeed!” said the youth, as he hurriedly returned the 
ramrod ; and quickly elevating his firelock as high as his 
breast, he cast his eyes in the direction designated by Rose’s 
hand. 

“T see him!” he ejaculated hastily. The animal, which 
was a fine buck, was probably a hundred yards up the run, 
standing apparently motionless, and looking directly towards 
the way-farers. “J will give him a piece of cold lead,” he 
added, “if he will stand long enough. Rose, will your pony 
frighten when I shoot?” 

“Not in the least,” she replied. “Try your skill, but be 
sure to hit him.” 

“Trust me that far, Rose,” rejoined the youth. 

He cautioned Rose to hold a tight reign, and be upon her 
guard, when he should fire. Carefully describing a small 
circuit along the adjacent hill-side, the novitiate hunter at 
last succeeded in gaining a favorable position from which to 
fire at the noble animal, which was still gazing at the horses. 
Elliot supported his piece against the side of a large tree, 
and taking deliberate aim, fired. The buck fell upon his 
fore knees. Satisfied that his shot had been successful, his 
first object was to glance towards Rose, to see whether the 
horses had remained steady. Both animals were standing 
where he had left them, and Rose waved her handkerchief in 
compliment to the young hunter’s skill. Trailing his rifle at 
arm’s length, he bounded towards his expected victim with 
a joyful countenance. The deer, however, suddenly recovered 
itself, and retreated, limpingly, wp the ravine. Elliot started 
in pursuit of the fugitive—expecting at every step to see 
him fall from the loss of blood, which was, at every leap the 
animal made, staining the leaves, and clearly marking ou! 
his course. But the wounded buck continued on at a gail 
which slightly outstripped the toilsome march of his pursuer. 
until, at length, he fell from exhaustion of his vital powers 
In a few minutes more the triumphant young hunter, tw se- 
cure his prize from the beasts of prey until he could have 
him brought into the fort, had the lifeless buck swung high 
in the air on the top of a hickory sappling. 

Elliot was fall of pleasarable excitement. He had now 
killed his first deer, and he could not help smiling at the idea 
of telling Lewis Wetzel that his predictions about the “ buck 
fever” had proved by the event, erroneous. He lost no time 
in retracing his steps towards the place at which he had lefi 
Rose; and he derived a renewed pleasure from the reflection 
that he had borne out her own last injunction. 

He had performed but a short distance of his retrograde 
march, when he discovered his horse gallopping towards him, 
with nostrils distended, and the reins of his bridle broken 
and flapping against his breast. A familiar word spoken to 
the affrighted steed caused him to stop, and his master se- 
cured him. Tying together the broken reins as well as he 
could, he vaulted upon the saddle and dashed off down the 
ravine at full speed. The horse frequently started at some 
object on the way-side, and the free use of the spur became 
necessary to urge him rapidly forward. When he reached 
the point at which he expected to find his fair charge, she 
was gone! 

The feelings of the youth, when he found Rose was gone, 
were peculiarly painful. The smile of delight, which had 
but a few moments before illumined his countenance, was 
now exchanged for an expression of mingled melancholy, 
mortification and anguish. It was impossible for him 
to conjecture what had become of Rose; but he had tov 
much evidence before him to doubt that some serious even! 
had transpired during the time that he was absent. He 
shouted aloud, but no respouse was made to his call. The 
more he reflected, the deeper appeared the mystery ; and in 
was difficult to determine what course he should adopt. He 
resigned himself to despair ; and scarcely aware of what he 
was doing, galloped off up the bridle path which he and Rose 
had intended to pursue. Occasionally he would rein in hi- 
steed to enable him to examine the path, with the hope oi 
detecting the traces of horses’ feet; but the density of the 
leaves which covered the ground, effectually defeated the ob- 
ject. When he had nearly surmounted the hill, the sharp 





















































aint exactly to my liking,” he continued ; and here he took 
the richly mounted rifle of the yoang man and deliberately 
examined it in all its parts. “It’s too light, intirely; and 
as for these silver fixin’s, they aint of any manner of use.” 

“ They will not prevent it from shooting well,” said Elliot. 

‘No! nor neither they wont,” rejoined Wetzel; “ bat I'll 
be skinned if I'd have ’em on a gun of mine. Now, here’s 
my old gun, Ellit,” added the hunter, as he raised his weather- 
beaten rifle from the ground; “an uglier one you never laid 
your eyes on; but, then, there’s no mistake in her. She 
slways tells. Many's the red skin she’s sent to his long 
home.” 

“Jt is a valuable piece, without doubt,” said the youth. 

“ The red dogs think so, any how,” returned Wetzel. 

‘*} suppose you are almost out of practice in killing them?” 

** Well, I may say you are abouf half right, Ellit; I haint 
had a glimpse of one since last fall. I've got a strong notion 
to put off down to Kaintuck with you. They say they are 
not scarce thereabouts ; but I can’t agree to leave these set- 
tlements until I finish that cursed rascal, Old Cross-Fire. 
The scamp has balked me so often that I have sworn ven- 
geance on him. I know he’s still sneaking about these quar- 
ters, because I come acruss some sign of him every now 
and then. I was out all last night and the night afore, in 
search of the old dog.” 

“You do not imagine,” asked Elliot, “that he is larking 
about here now, do you?” 

“ That’s exactly what I think,” said Wetzel. 

* He will not dare molest us, Lewis?” 

“J wouldn’t trust him.” 

‘“« Lewis, how far is it to Short creek ?” 

“It might be twelve miles by the way you will have to 
go. Can you keep the track, think you?” 

** Miss Mason knows the course; she wiil have to pilot us 
along.” 

‘* Well, she won’t lose the path, you may depend ; she’s 
an uncommon nice young woman, Ellit ; and she rides equal 
to a trooper, in the bargain. But yonder comes your critters.” 

In another momeut the horses were brought to the door. 
Rose made her appearance, and was assisted into her saddle 
by Elliot ; whilst Wetzel held her plamp white poney by the 
bridle. 

“Tt really does me good, child, to see you look so well,” 
said the scout to Rose. ‘“ Now, be careful,” he enjoined, “in 
riding along them steep ridges, child. I'll be right down 
uneasy, until I hear you've got safe to your journey’s end.” 

“Thank you, Lewis,” said Rose, “we will try and not 
fall off our horses.” 

Elliot was now mounted, bearing his rifle in his left hand. 

“Plt help you, Ellit, to bring your buck in,” said Wetzel, 
with a significant smile; “only take care of the buck fever! 
Good bye.” 

Elliot and Rose moved off briskly, along the bridle path, 
up the hill. The narrowness of the road compelled them to 
ride singly — Rose taking the lead. After passing some 
distance along the top of the ridge, the path descended the 
opposite side, and led to a large run, in the bed of which they 
now were obliged to ride. The run was yery rough, and 


























































hoofs of the horses striking against the rocks, and the reck- 
less splashing of the water, occasioned more noise than was 
desirable. 

“] fear, Rose,” said Elliot, “that this isa dangerous road 
for a lady to travel.” 

“T am not afraid,” said she; “I have been over it several 
times.” 

“Tt is a miserable poor one, Rose, I must say. I despise 
a road that makes me ride behind vou perpetually; and, 
here, I am splashing you outrageously !” 

“ We will soon leave the run, and go up another ridge. 
The road will be better, then, I hope.” 

“ And so do I, with all my soul! I almost wish I had not 
brought my gun along, as I find more difficulty in carrying 
it over this awful road than J expected.” 

“Do you think you could shvot a deer, Elliot ?”” 

“TI do, most assuredly, Rose ; and I hope to convince you 


“ Is your gun well loaded?” 

Loaded!” reiterated Elliot ; “ the inquiry was well-timed, 
for I really forgot to charge my gun before starting. Now, 
if we were to see a deer, I should be vexed almost to death.” 

_ “There is our turning-off place,” said Rose, as they reached 
the point at which the path diverged from the run, and they 
both rode out of the water. 
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sity on the part of the slaves; but notwithstanding all the 
care and vigilance of the overseers, and the additional pro- 
tection of locks and bars in great abundance, such is the 
skill and ingenuity of some individuals among this oppressed 
and persecuted race, that they often succeed in purloining 
from their masters to a considerable extent; and by dint of 
downright lying, generally succeed in escaping from the 
dreadful punishment which would inevitably attend the dis- 
covery of the theft. The following story, which is well 
authenticated, and the leading incidents of which may have 
been before published, furnishes a pretty good illustration 
of the wonderful proficiency of the slaves in the art of 
thieving. 

A number of years since, an American brig was lying at 
anchor in the little harbor of Grenville, on the eastern side 
of the fertile island of Grenada. The captain of the brig, 
whose name was Watson, was one day dining with Mr. 
M’Crimmon, the manager of the Belmont estate, when the 
subject of negro thieving was discussed ; and a number of 
instances were mentioned, which the incredulous Yankee 
evinced no disposition to believe. At length, somewhat 
nettled at his want of faith, M’Crimmon offered to bet Wat- 
son a hogshead of Muscovado sugar against two dozen of 
North Carolina hams, that he would send one or more ne- 
groes on board his vessel that very night, who would steal 
his mattress, &c., out of his berth, notwithstanding all the 
precautions which he might adopt to prevent it. The wager 
was of course accepted, and Captain Watson hastened on 
board at an early hour, to take measures for gaining his 
wager. M’Crimmon, meanwhile, summoned the head driver 
of the estate, and merely explained to him the nature of the 
wager, relying upon his judgment for selecting from among 
the slaves on the plantation, proper agents for the enterprise. 

Captain Watson advised with his mate, and sagély con- 
cluded that as the brig was lying at anchor in the midst of 
the harbor, and the night would in all probability be clear 
and uncloaded, if a good look-out were kept, the sable thieves 
could be discovered before they reached the vessel, and 
arrested, if proper measures were adopted. Accordingly 
the crew were divided into two watches, as at sea, each 
watch in charge of one of the mates, with orders to keep a 
sharp look-out in every direction; and at an early hour, 
Captain Watson went below and turned in; shrewdly im- 
agining that it would puzzle even the most dexterous thieves 
to steal his bedding from beneath him, without his knowledge. 

The first watch passed away, and nothing material took 
place. Eight bells were then struck; the chief mate and 
his watch were relieved by the second mate; and the cap- 
tain, without leaving his birth, listened to the report of his 
officer ; chuckling at the bright prospect of earning a hogs- 
head of Muscovado so easily. At about 3 o’clock in the 
morning, the second mate, who was on the look-out near 
the starboard gangway, saw a ripple on the water at some 
distance, and soon after, a black mass, resembling the head 
of an individual, was seen gradually approaching the vesse). 
He concluded, of course, that the thief was swimming to- 
wards the brig; and ordered the men to. keep motionless 
and silent, and watch the proceedings of the equivocal. 
looking object. It soon appeared that the suspicions of the 
mate were correct; the black mass was the head of a negro. 
He swam slowly towards the vessel, and then cautiously 
swam around it twice, as if desirous of ascertaining whether 
any persons were on the look-out. His serutiny was appa- 
rently satisfactory, for he then approached the gangway, 
laid hold of the manropes, and slowly ascended the ladder. 
While standing for a moment on the gunwale, he exhibited 
the brawny limbs and muscular proportions of a stalwart 
negro. He jumped down upon the deck of the brig, and 
was instantly seized by the second mate and two or three 
athletic seamen ; and although he struggled desperately to 
escape from their clutches, he was finally subdued and his 
arms firmly pinioned. The mate, delighted at having not 
only prevented the accomplishment of M’Crimmon’s design, 
but of having secured his agent, could not contain his joy, 
and shouted loudly, “ We’ve got the rascal, we’ve got him 
safe enough! Captain Watson, you’ve gained your wager, 
for we’ve caught the thief.” 

The captain, hearing this joyful intelligence, hastened on 
deck ; and hardly a minute elapsed ere the whole crew col- 
lected around the poor captive, who seemed quite chap-fallen 
at the failare of his enterprise, and begged in piteous accents 
that they would let him go, for that Massa M’Crimmon 
would give him a good flogging for allowing himself to be 
taken. Captain Watson laughed heartily at the success of 













































gaily and proudly floating on over the sparkling waves = handing up smmneitiate and distributing pistols and cut- 
hope, towards Moscow. Again see him struggling with the}jlasses; soldiers mustering on the quarter-deck, in full ac- 
black waves of despair, which are striving to overwhelm |/coutrements, prior to taking their station on the poop. We 
him as he franticly urges on his disastrous retreat. High || had 200 on board: women in the waist, with anxious faces, 
bounded his heart, when he for the first time heard “ Vive and children staring with wondering eyes; writers, cadets 
U Empereur!” But that proud heart for a time ceased its|/and assistant-surgeons, in heterogeneous medley. The lat- 
leapings, as he entered his prison, and which was to be his|/ter, as soon as the news had *been confirmed, descended to 
death-room, on the rock-bound isle. Little, through the rosy ||the various cabins, and reappeared in martial attire. ‘One 
atmosphere of hope, could he see of the guarded home and//young gentleman had his “toasting-knife” stuck through 
the solitary grave, which were to be his, far away on a lonely ||the pocket-hole of his inex pressibles —a second Monkbarns ; 
cliff, whose only interruption from complete solitude was the|/another came on exulting, his full-dress chako placed jaunt- 
convulsive dash and sullen roar of the far-reaching waste of|/ingly on his head —as a Bond-street beau wears his castor ; 
the cheerless ocean. a third, with pistols in his sash, his swallow-tailed coat boast- 
Thus Hope, though parent of noblest deeds and thriller of jing of saw-dust, his sword dangling between his legs in all 
anxious bosoms, is the cause of much severe pain and disap-j|the extricacies of noveliy—he was truly a martial figure, 
: : : P ‘ : ; ri 
pointment. But not necessarily so. The pains of frustration |/ready to seek for reputation even at “the cannon’s mouth. 
and failure are generally the fruit of ill-judged schemes —of|| Writers had their Joe Manton, and assistant-surgeons their 
indolence — want of principle, or of over-sanguine tempera-|jinstrgments. It was a stirring sight, and yet, withal, ridica- 
ments. This should be —in order to awaken foresight, to|/lous. 
caution against recklessness, to excite a sense of moral obli-|| But now, the stranger quickly approached us, and quiet. 
tion, and to stimulate to industry. ness was ordered. The moment was an interesting one. A 
“ Sweet are the uses of adversity, deep silence reigned throughout the vessel, save now and 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, then the dash of the water against the ship’s side, and here 
Wears yet @ procions Jowet te its head.” and there the half-suppressed ejaculation of some impatient 
Such calamities being prevented, hope is the precursor Of|/son of Neptune. Our enemy, for so we had learned to desig- 
many joys ipl 2 solace of La woes. ‘. nate the stranger, came gradually up in our wake: no light, 
In all our affairs, let us guard against that one sanguine/|no sound, issued from her ; and when about a cable’s length 
feeling, which, from uninterrupted success in the past, in-|i(rom us, she luffed to the wind, as if to pass us to windward ; 
duces us to expect no failure, and which thus leaves us un-//but the voice of the captain, who hailed her with the usual 
prepared for disaster. Also, let us beware of that opposite|/xalute, “Ship ahoy!”? made her apparently alter her pur- 
extreme which creates despair of success, verily because we/| pose, though she answered not ; for, shifting her helm, she 
have never been successful. Let this be our motto: darted to leeward of us. 
Sperat infestis, metuit secundis, Again the trumpet sent forth its summons, but stil] there 
-anenmbapimelealc-cman was no answer, and the vessel was now about a pistol-shot 
agai from our larboard quarter. ‘Once more, what ship’s that? 
There is one hope, which should dwell in every breast,|/ 4 nswer or I'll send a broadside into you,” was uttered in a 
vividly, though calmly, enlivening the wearied system, and)| yoi-e of thunder from the trumpet, by our captain. Still all 
shedding through it, like the moon at night, beams of silent)| ,,. silent; and many a heart beat with quicker pulsation. 
~ —. That hope should be a bere attendant —a On a sudden, we observed her lower steering sails taken iv 
guide om OM OTN movement, and eet = tone 8 cage whole by some invisible agency ; for all this time we had not seen 
existence. It can live, though all ties of earth die —can,||, single human being, nor did we hear the slightest noise, 
like sepulchral torches of the east, spread a light over oUur|| s:hough we had listened with painful attention. 
dead affections, illamining the past, beautifying the present, Matters began to assume a very serious aspect —delay 
and leading - to the abodes where hope will be vain, for}/ 1a. dangerous: it was a critical moment, for we had an ad- 
Sager moms will be complete, and where the soul, ell-power- vantage of position not to be thrown’away. Two main-deck 
7” - Rareet, Ree RT SeReengRanes Gar ceelees guns were fired across her bow. The next moment oar ene- 
that home is the Christian’s heaven —that hope, the staff of my’s starboard ports were hauled up, and we could plainly 
Constaaky. Ae: 3. LS. Hidiscern every gun, with a lantern over it, as they were run 
Senn, Lee out. Still we hesitated with our broadside, and about a min- 


ute afterward our enemy’s guns disappeared as suddenly as 
Saxrles of the Ava, they had been run out. We heard the order given to her 
THE*PIRATE, 


helmsman. She altered her course, and in a few seconds 
Tue gong had just sounded eight bells, as Captain M. en- 


was astern of us. 
We gazed at each other in silent astonishment, but present- 
tered the cuddy, “ care on his brow, and pensive thoughiful- 
ness.” So unusual was the aspect that he wore, that all 


ly all was explained. Our attention had been so much taken 
up by the stranger, that we had not thought of the weather, 
remarked it: in general, his was the face of cheerfulness ;}| which had been threatening some time, and for which rea- 
not only seeming happy, but imparting happiness to all/ison we were under snug sail. But, during our short ac- 
around. ‘What has chased the smiles from thy face?” 
said one of the young writers—a youth much given to Byron, 


quaintance, the wind had been gradually increasing, and 
and open neckcloths. “‘ Why looks our Cesar with an angry 


two minates afler the pirate dropt astern it blew a perfect 
hurricane, accompanied by heavy rain. We had just time 
frown?’ But, poetry apart, what is the matter?” “Why! 
the fact is, we are chased,” replied the captain. Chased! 


to observe our friend scudding before it under bare poles, 
chased! chased!! was echoed from mouth to mouth, in va- 


and we saw him no more. — Nautical Magazine. 
rious tones of doubt, alarm and admiration. “ Yes, however 
extraordinary it may seem to this good company,” continued 
our commander, “I have no doubj that such is the fact ; for 
the vessel which was seen this morning right astern, and 
which has maintained an equal distance during the day, is 
coming up with us hand over hand. I am quite sure, there- 
fore, she is after no good; she’s a wicked-luoking craft : — 
at one bell we shall beat to quarters.” 

We had left the Downs a few days after the arrival of the 
Morning Star, and, with our heads and hearts full of that 
atrocious affair, rushed on the poop. The melancholy catas- 
trophe alluded to had been a constant theme at the cuddy 
table, and many a face shewed signs of anxiety at the news 
just conveyed to us. On ascending the poop, assurance be- 
came doubly sure, for, certain enough, there was the beauti- 
fal little craft overhauling us in most gallant style. She 
was a long, dark-looking vessel, low in the water, but having 
very tall masts, with sails white as the driven snow. 

The drum had now beat to quarters, and all was for the 
time busile and preparation. Sailors clearing the guns, 
















































A YANKEE TAUGHT A LESSON IN ROGUERY. 


Tue slaves on the plantations, generally, in the West India 
Islands, are remarkable for their skill and proficiency in the 
art of lying and stealing. " Owing probably to their ignorant 
and degraded condition, their perception of right and wrong 
is not particularly acute; and according to their system of 
morality, there is no disgrace attached to a negro who de- 
ceives or steals from a white man. It is, however, seldom 
the case that they steal from each other. In their little com- 
munities, each consisting of from two to four handred indi- 
viduals, at different ages, and both sexes, public opinion exer- 
cises its usual influence, and such is their idea of the princi- 
ples of moral rectitude, that the same negro who would be 
extolled and honored for committing a daring and successfu! 
theft on the property of a white man, would be shanned, 
despised, and perhaps summarily punished, for stealing even 
a trifle from a slave. Measures, therefore, of the most pre- 
cautionary character are always adopted on the plantation, 
io guard against the effects of the indulgence of this propen- 
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ee ————————————————————— 
Loud weré the complaints of the Frenchmen, which reached 


his plans, but would not free bis prisoner ; ordering him to||which exceed in interest the wildest¢reations of romancé: and 


they have been chronicled by one who was in every respect||the ears of King Edward, who, rejoicing at the possession of 
worthy to record them—the concise, energetic and chival-|/this important fortress, returned for answer, “ that what was 
rous Froissart. Where is the Englishman who does not|idone, was without his knowledge and consent, and that he 
feel a glow of pride, as his eye loiters over the pages of that/|would send his command to the new possessors to deliver it 
veracious old chronicler! Nearly five centuries have passed /||up to the rightful owner.” The Earl of Guisnes appearing 
since our mail-clad heroes earned deathless fame on the|/before the castle, demanded in whose name and by whose 
plains of Crescy and Poictiers ; yet the names of those brave||authority they held the place. 

knights are familiar to our ears “as household words.” “ We hold it in the name and on behalf of John Lancas- 

But it was not always in pitched battles that the courage/|iter,” was the reply. 
and prowess of our ancestors were tried. The hosts that op-|| The earl then inquired, if the archer considered himself as 
iposed them at Crescy, at Poictiers and at Agincourt, were|/the liegeman of King Edward: upon which Lancaster him- 
disordered bv their very numbers: in petty battles and skir-/|self replied, that he knew not what messengers had been in 
mishes the French chivalry performed deeds of valor, of||/England, and that he had resolved to keep himself secure 
which their descendants may proudly boast : of this we have|/where he was. An offer of forty thousand crowns, with an 
innumerable proofs, and it would be-detracting from the/jindemnity from the King of France, proved of no avail; the 
iglory of our countrymen to deny to their rivals the posses-|/archer was inexorable. 
sion of courage, enterprise, and fortitude, worthy of the age|} “Before the taking of this castle,” said he, “‘ we were all 
in which they lived. good subjects of England, but by this offence during the time 

In the year 1351, the twenty-fifth of the reign of Edward|jof truce, we are no better than banished men. The place 
the Third, the castle of Guisnes, then held by the French, |/which we now hold, we would willingly exchange or sell, but 
was surprised and taken possession of by the English. The//to none sooner than to our natural Jord King Edward, by 
historians are not unanimous in their account of this capture :||which we may obtain a pardon ; but if he should refuse the 
but the following appears to bear the stamp of authenticity, ||offer, we will then sell it to the French King, or to any one 
and is, beside, more circumstantial than the others, who may offer most.” 

The town of Guisnes, situated about five miles from Calais,|} This bantering stung the earl to the quick; and he quitted 
was, at the time referred to, merely surrounded by a deep|the place, which remained in the hands of the English. 
ditch ; but the castle, which commanded it, was a place of}} Jn answer to the renewed complaints of the French mon- 
great strength, and always contained a good garrison, much j/arch, King Edward reminded him that “there was no article 
to the annoyance of the English. The French well knew|/in the truce which prohibited buying and selling.” 


the importance of the place as a check to the forragers of 
Calais, and in this year were busily employed in repairing Travel cog HAketches. 
THE ARABS. 


and adding to the fortifications. 
It chanced that among the English prisoners detained at 

Guisnes, was one John Laucaster, an archer, who had not (Pho Sloe Mir weet, Whie tie dyine 4 udetter ot jeerstatyme — 

been able to obtain a sum sufficient for his ransom. The lenin state —e oom, ont: hee Gham naan omens : , union, 

Englishman had been released from confinement, upon con-|) ion on the state of the countries on the east of the Mediterranean. 

dition of his assisting the workmen employed in the repair|| In a recent address at the Park Street Church, he gave the following 

of the castle. This afforded him an opportunity of engaging || count of the Arab tribes, as reported in the Boston Recorder.} 
Srvce the extensive conquests of the Turks, it has been a 

very common mistake to include under that name all Mo- 


the affections of a young Jaundress, who informed him that 
hammedans. The Turkish and Arab races are distinct, both 


a wall two feet broad crossed the ditch a little below the 

water, which entirely concealed it. The archer took especial 
in physical structure and local origin; the Turks coming 
from the Northern steppes of Asia, and having larger bodies, 


notice of the place, and watching his opportunity, obtained, 

by means of a line, the height of the castle walls ; then let- 

ting himself down from the ramparts, crossed the hidden|/lighter complexions, and more phlegmatic temperaments 

wall of brick, and concealed himself in the marshes until||than the Arabs; these, on the other hand, springing from 

nightfall. As the night advanced he entered within the|/the peninsular which bears their name, and being of a 

English pale, and proceeded toward Calais. He waited with-|/sprightly disposition, and a dark olive hue. Until their great 

out the town until day-break, for the gates were closed||soldier-prophet arose, their strength was wasted by constant 

against all comers during the night, and being admitted, |/feuds, and their power was very insignificant. He concen- 

hastened to his companions, to whom he related the particu-|/trated their misapplied energies in the cause of superstition 
and empire, and spread their sway from the Oxus over Asia 
Minor, Northern Africa, Spain, and across the Pyrenees, 


lars of his escape. A council was held, the surprise of the 
castle contemplated, and about thirty daring spirits prepared 

even to the North of France. After his death, they gradu- 
ally receded from the extremes of their wide kingdom, and 


themselves for the hazardous attempt. Scaling ladders of 
the proper height were got ready according to the archer’s in- 

now are mostly confined to Arabia, Syria, and North Afriea. 
having left few traces in the South of Spain, and none in 


stractions, and at night the Englishmen advanced cautiously 
toward the fortress. Silently crossing the ditch, they planted 
their scaling ladders, and mounting the walls, seized and||Armenia, and the regions south of the Black sea. Egypt, 
despatched the sentinels, and threw their bodies into the moat |jexclusive of 100,000 Copts, and a few Jews and Greeks, 
below. Totally unconscious of their danger, the knights and||may be regarded as Arab; as may Syria also, excepting 
their ladies, in the chambers and turrets, were buried in |/150,000 Maronites, who boast an unmixed descent from the 
sound sleep, but several of the chief officers were still sitting |jancient Syrians. The nation isdivided into Beders and Hudrs, 
in the great hall, playing at chess. Suddenly the archer and |jor inhabitants of the desert and the city. The Beders have no 
his friends burst in upon them, and the scene was changed |/fixed dwellings, but erect a few buildings for store-houses. 
into one of wild uproar. The astonished Frenchmen flew to||They are Nomads and herdsmen, carrying about with them 
their arms and stoutly defended themselves, but victory de-||their black goats’ hair tents. Tilling the ground they despise, 
and the little of it that they need devolves on menials. They 
are the true sons of Ishmael, wild and independent. The 


clared in favor of the intruders, and the survivors were dis- 
armed and bound. The Englishmen then broke open the 
chambers, seized on the sleeping inmates, whom they also|/Hudrs, distributed among the villages and cities, apply them- 
bound, and having secured them in a strong room, they re-|/selves to agriculture and the arts. They are subject to for- 
leased the English prisoners that had been taken the pre-|/eign jurisdiction in every spot where they dwell, except at 
ceding year, and set them as a guard over their former ||Morocco and Muscat, which are governed by Arab princes. 
masters. The Arabs regard hospitality as a point of honor. They are 
The castle was now reduced, and the Englishmen shewed |janciently noted for this trait, as Isaiah thus testifies: “‘ The 
themselves not unworthy of the victory, by allowing the||inhabitants of the land of Tema brought water to him that 
ladies to depart on horseback whither they pleased, with |/was thirsty,” &c. A poetical fragment, dating before Mo- 
their furniture, apparel and jewels. With the morning |/hammed, runs on this wise: “ Never a fire of ours was ex- 
tinguished at night, without entertaining a guest; and of 
our guests, never was one dissatisfied.” They also hazard 


LO : came the French workmen engaged in the repair of the 
THE SURPRISE OF THE CASTLE OF GUISNES. castle, but their consternation was great, as they beheld the 

everything in the protection of their guests. A chieftain, 

being threatened with the death of his son, who was in the 


Tue reign of Edward the Third is distinguished for mar-||walls manned by strangers ; and flying in haste from the 

tial splendor beyond that of any other English sovereign.|/spot, they communicated the sad tidings to the towns-people, 

During the sway of this sagacious and warlike prince, our||who were totally unconscious of what had happened. Addi-|/power of the enemies of his guest, in case he did not yield 
that guest into their hands, replied : “‘He honored’ me, and 
I'll honor him ; treachery is a chain about the neck, which 


be bound hand and foot and vigilantly guarded until morn- 
ing, when, as he said, he intended to take him ashore as a 
trophy of his victory, and to have a good laugh at the Scotch- 
man for sapposing that the natives of any country, be they 
black or be they white, could outwit a true-blooded Yankee. 
After talking the matter over with his mates, and seeing 
Quashee fairly disposed of, he went below to finish his nap; 
but his surprise, his mortification, his horror, may be im- 
agined, when he found that his mattress, pillow, sheets, and 
counterpane all were missing. While he was on deck, sur- 
rounded by his crew, examining the poor fellow who had 
been captured, a canoe, with a couple of blacks, paddled soft- 
ly under the stern, and one of the blacks entering the desert- 
ed cabin, soon disrobed the starboard berth of its furniture, 
which was safely conveyed on shore without discovery ! 
Captain Watson, the next morning, took his captive on 
shore ; and at the house of the manager of the Belmont 
estate, he found his bed and bedding safely deposited beneath 
the piazza. He soon after reluctantly sent on shore the two 
dozen hams, and acknowledged that even the Yankees were 
no match for roguery, with the negroes of the West Indies. — 
Hawser Martingale’s Tales. 
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THE ALMA TREE. 


Tuerne blooms in eastern climes a tree 
Whose freshness never dies, 

But lifts ’mid changing suns and time, 
Its incense to the skies. 








Its fruit grows ripe, and droops and falls, 
But ’mong its branches green, 
‘ As fresh as in the vernal spring, 
New flow’rets still are seen. 


Nor sings the bulbul to the rose, 
In Cashmere’s sunny vale, 

With sweeter note than o’er this flower, 
He tells his lovelorn tale. 


There was a time, a happy time, 
Ere Eden’s gates were barred, 
When Nature’s brightly joyous walks 
With many such were starred. 


But now, alas, her light hath flown, 
And death hath walked with life, 

Till all her fairest things have lost 
Their glory in the strife. 


Yet in the realm of mind there dwells, 
Though loved and blest depart, 

The plant of deathless hue like this, 
The Alma of the heart. 


Thou art that flower, O Christian Hope ! 
A ray ’mid darkness sent, | 

Which, like the sunbeam, shines more fair, 
When with the storm-cloud bient. 


Thou art that flower, and like a scroll, 
The earth may melt away, 
Yet more undying than the stars, 
Thou canst not know decay. 
Natchitoches, La., 1841. FLORENCE. 


SONNETS ON SCRIPTURAL TEXTS. 


BY J. E. SNODGRASS. 





NUMBER ONE. 
« But wilt thox know, O vain man, that faith, without works, is dead.”* 
O! nor in the cave of mountain, nor in cell, 
Let me my humble talents dream away ; 
But let me leara to act my portion well 
Amid life’s bustle! God brooks not delay 
Nor sloth. “ Br active!” is His motto plain, 
Writ on each page of Nature’s book, in signs 
Composed of rain and storm — nay, lurid lines 
Of lightning — and of sun nought may detain — 
Of insect forms which move incessantly — 
Of bird and flower, and, too, the mighty sea 
Which never ceaseth action! Shall, then, man 
Be with mere vows and forms of faith content — 
“* Faith without works?”? No! Onward in the van 
Of conflict let him strive, on duty bent! 
Baltimore, Md., 1841. 


tstortcal. 














ancestors performed many feats which would be considered||tional force soon arrived from Calais, and the castle was 
as improbable, if related by the novelist. Events took place! ‘properly garrisoned by the English. 
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“ Thorn, although a tailor before he became a Colonel, has 
acquired with his immense fortune the very perfection of the 
Yankee morgue to which we have alluded. He. began by 
cavalier rejection of the lady’s overtures; but yielding at 
length to her earnest supplications, consented to be the bearer 
of her proposition to the Count and Countess D’Appony. 

“The result of their conference was, after long negotia- 
tions, a scornful acceptance upon the terms and conditions 
following: 

“1, That the list of invitations should be made up by Col. 
Thorn and Madame D’Appony. 

“2. That Mrs. Moulton should not presume to meddle 
with it even to theextent of a single invitation. 

“3, And that the honor of her house should be done by 
Mad’lle de Bethune, who should order all things according 
to her own good pleasure. 

‘ With all her wealth, to these hard conditions Mrs. Moul- 
ton was fain to subscribe. 

“ The first care of the Colonel and the ambassadress was 
to make a clean sweep of all Mrs. Moulton’s friends and ac- 
quaintance. Not one of them was spared, and she went 
apon her knees in vain to procure an exemption for her 
friend and ally Madame Lem..... The utmost favor accorded 
her was an invitation for herself. 

“The first aristocratic ball of Mrs. Moulton was given 
last week. It was elegant and faultlessly attended, and the 
honors were admirably done by Mademoiselle de Bethune ; 
but as for the hostess, nobody took the least notice of her. 
Thrust away into an obscure corner, she enjoyed the felicity 
of looking upon the splendors of the fete, given at her ex- 
pense by Col. Thorn and Madame D’Appony.” 


Select Poetry. 
HOPE. 


Hors is a star of radiant light 
That cheers the wanderer’s way, 
Making the darkest hour seem bright 
With its immortal ray. 
Hope is an anchor of the soul, 
That bids us rest on God ; 
It leads us to that distant goal, 
Beyond the earth’s cold sod. 


rever wears out.” His son was slain. Their strong sense 
of justice, and not a blood-thirsty disposition, has given rise 
to the custom of blood-vengeance. 

They are a talented race. Once, when the lamp of know)- 
edge had gone out in Europe, it burned brightly in the Ara- 
bian Paris. In a single library in Germany are contained 
8000 Arabic manuscripts. Algebra, law and astronomy made 
great advances among them. Their philosophy, though 
tinged by a false religion, was ingenious and refined. Their 
language is the most cultivated of the tongues of Western 
Asia. Its dialects are few, and not essentially differing ; so 
that the speaker could read a MS. written at Sierra Leone, and 
converse with the crew of the Muscat vessel that touched at 
New York the last season, both with great ease. Now, 
however, their colleges are extinct. No more than one in 
four in the city, and one in ten in the country, can read. 
There are no book-stores, and only in Egypt a few miserable 
book-stalls. Their females are rarely taught any where. 

Their character is marked by endurance, energy, and per- 
severance. These traits have shewn to great advantage, by 
contrast with the Turks, in the battles of Mehemet Ali’s 
troops, which were Arabs, with those of the Sultan. 


AMERICANS IN PARIS, 


[A letter writer gives the following humiliating account of the attempts 
of some purse-proud pseudo-republicans to ape the grandeur of the 
corrupt aristocracy of the old world. If they would be content to 
remain in their own country, it would be no disgrace to them that 
they had been tailors or piano-forte makers, unless they made it a 
disgrace by showing themselves ashamed of their origin ; but among 
the inflated scions of nobility, whose 

Ray ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood,” 


there is no such thing as escaping the stigma acquired by having once 

earned an honest living. It is a comfort, however, to know that the 

ladies in each case, mentioned are of foreign birth.] 

Paris, March 16.—Balls have been for a long time in 
vogue, but it is by foreigners that they have been given with 
most eclat. Two of your Americans, among the rest, have 
aspired to the honor of dancing the aristocracy, and it has 
been a point with them to invite only the very elite of the 
noblesse. Col. Thorn and the banker Welles had already set! 
up pretensions of sufficient magnitude; but there have re- 
cently come among us a Mr. Bingham, from Philadelphia, 
and a Mrs. Moulton, from New York, who go far beyond, 
their predecessors, and at whose houses no one is permiteed 
to dance a galloppe or drink a glass of punch, unless he can 
produce a pedigree showing four centuries of nobility both 
on the father’s and mother’s side. He must exhibit his 
proofs before entering the walls of these proud Yankees, and 
they must be as clear as those demanded from a candidate 
for admission among the Knights of Malta. Mrs. Bingham 
was long in making up her list of invitadles ; she rejected 
that of the Duchesse Decazes as too bourgeois, and that of Ma- 
dame Camille de St. Aldegonde as savoring too much of the jus- 
temilteu ; nor did she give her ball until she was in possession 
of the Princess de Rohan’s list, which is exclusive Faubourg 
Saint Germain of the very purest blood. As for Mrs. Moul-, 
ton, I cannot do better than send you the following historiette, | 
from the Charivari. ‘ 

“ Last year Mrs. Moulton, daughter of a rich piano-forte| 
maker in New York, and wife to her father’s foreman, came. 
to live in Paris, with a fortune of about a hundred thousand’ 
dollars per annum. 

“The vanity of a parvenu is proverbial, but when this par- 
venu is an American, the vanity assumes dimensions abso-; 
lutely colossal. Burning with desire to shine in the fashion- 
able circles of Paris—that world’s centre of elegance and. 
taste— Mrs. Moulton would begin with giving fetes ; but, | 
not knowing a soul in Paris, she took to her counsels Ma-; 
dame Lem...., well known among the financial siheinorney, 
and'confided to her the composition, for each of her balls, of 
a list embracing some eight hundred names. 

“Madame Lem.... fulfilled the task with judgment and 
fidelity ; and for a whole winter there was no more brilliant 
Amphytrion for the grandees of the bank, commerce, and 
exchange, than Mrs. Moulton, whose re-unions were cited as 
models for elegance and splendor. 

“But this was not enough for the ambition of Mrs. Moul- 
ton. The laurels of Col. Thorn, her Croesus of a country- 
man, who received at his house the veritable aristocracy, the 
very flower of the noble faubourgs, disturbed her slumbers. 
She went to the Colonel, therefore, invited him to her soirees, 
and begged him to obtain for her the distinguished honor of 
seeing there also the D’Appony family. 








Hope points to heaven, and bids us there 
Have all our treasures rest ; 

It calms the mind from worldly care, 
And soothes the troubled breast. 

Hope is a plant of birth celestial, 
Its native home is in the skies ; 

And though it blooms on earth terrestrial, 
The sweet exotic never dies. 


’Tis Hope that gilds life’s rugged way, 
And throws a charm around ; 

A friend that ever near doth stay, 
Within our breast ’tis found. 

Hope thou in God, have hope in heaven, 
Have hope beyond this sphere, 

And in thy life’s last-fading even, 
Thy Maker will be near. 





[Allen’s Poems. 


DEATH. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 








Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set — but all, 

~ Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Deatn! 

Youth and the opening rose 

May look like things too glorious for decay, 
And smile at thee — but thou art not of those 

That wait the ripened bloom to seize their prey ; 
We know when moons shall wane, 

When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 
When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden grain, 

But who shall teach us when to look for thee! 


PAlscella nies. 


A FRENCH PENNY-A-LINER. 

In the morning, before he sallied forth, old Donzelot con- 
sulted the sky and the barometer which ornamented his gar- 
ret; then taking up his cane and ink-stand, he would say, 
“Rain! We shall have people slipping and crushed under 
carriage wheels ;”’ or ‘‘ The weather is stormy! We shall 
record some cases of mental derangement or bydrophobia ;” 
or, lastly, Cloudy and gloomy! fine weather for spleen — 
let us hunt after suicides.” According to these probabilities, 
Donzelot regulated his day’s operation. One day Donzelot’s 
weathercock lay in the direction of an emeute wind. The 
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courier hastened to the place du Pantheon, where the stu- 
dents were getting upa little riot. The moment he appeared 
a shower of stones hailed him. 
zelot, “it begins in proper style ;” and without any dismay 
he established his observatory un the most perilous spot. A 


“Good!” exclaimed Don- 


friend passing by earnestly entreating him to take to his heels. 
Donzelot, heedless of his advice, drew his watch and recorded, 
minute by. minute, the various stages of the emeute. “ Will 
you go?” roared again his friend. ‘Not I,” replied the 
news-hunter ; “ but since you are flying, have the goodness _ 
to leave this with my newspaper, and tell them I remain on 
the spot to send them the sequel.” An hour after, confusion 
was at its height. The two parties came to blows, the Mu- 
nicipal Guard fired, and a bullet struck Donzelot, A sur, 
geon hastened tohim. “You are wounded,” saidhe. “I 
am,’’ replied Donzelot; “severely too, for I cannot write.” 
“ This is no time for scribbling!’ roughly observed the prac 
tician, “we must attend to your wound!” “My business,’ 
replied Donzelot, “ is to relate the occurrence, and you must 
do this forme. Just write the following postscript! ‘Three 
o’clock, P.M. After a discharge of muskets made by the 
military, three wounded and one killed were counted on the 


side of the people.” Who then is the dead man?” inquired 


the surgeon. “I,” returned Donzelot, and he expired! He 


expired, like Epaminondas, on the field of battle: like Tu- 


renne, like Bayard. He died like Moliere, on the theatre of 


his achievements. 





A SINGULAR SERMON. 

Four gentleman and an old minister were assailed on the 
highway, by three robbers, who demanded and took posses- 
sion of all their funds. The old minister pleaded very hard 
to be allowed a little money, as he was on his way to pay a 
bill in London. The highwaymen, as our authority informs 
us, “ being generous fellows, gave him all his money back 
again, on condition of preaching them a sermon.” Accord- 
ingly they retired a little distance from the highway, and the 
minister addressed them as follows : 

“ Gentlemen, — You are the most like the old apostles of 
any men in the world, for they were wanderers upon earth 
and so are you; they had neither lands nor tenements that 
they could call their own, neither, as I presume have you. 
They were despised of all but those of their own profession, 
and so I believe, are you; they were often hurried into jails 
and prisons; were persecuted by the people, and endured 
great hardships; all of which sufferings, I presume, have 
been undergone by you; their profession brought them ail 
to untimely deaths ; and, if you continue in your course, so 
will yours bring you. But in this point, beloved, you differ 
mightily ; for the apostle ascended from a tree into heaven, 
where, I am afraid, you will never come; but as their deaths 
were compensated with eternal glory, yours will be rewarded 
with eternai shame, unless you mend your manners.” — Meth, 
Magazine for Feb., 1797. 


DR. JOHNSON AND LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

Wuen Dr. Johnson first conceived the design of compiling a 
Dictionary of the English language, he drew up a pian, ina 
letter to the Earl of Chesterfield. This very letter exhibits 
a beautiful proof to what a degree of grammatical perfection 
and classical elegance our language is capable of being 
brought. The execution of this plan cost him the labor of 
many years; but when it was published in 1755, the san- 
guine expectations of the public were amply justified, and 
several foreign academies, particularly Della Crusca, honored 
the author with their approbation. Such are its merits,’ 
says the learned Mr. Harris, “that our language does nag 
possess a more copious, learned and valuable work.” But 
the excellency of his great work will rise in the estimation 
of all who are informed, that’it was written, as the author 
declares, “with little assistance of the learned, and without 


any patronage of the great; not in the soft obscurities of re- 


tirement, or under the shelter of academic bowers, but amidst 
inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and sorrow.” 
Lord Chesterfield, at that time, was universally esteemed the 
Meecenas of the age ; and it was in that character, no doubt, 
that Dr. Johnosn addressed to him the letter before mentioned. 
His lordship endeavored to be gratefal, by recommending 
the valuable work in two essays, which, among others, he 
published in a paper entitled “The World,” condrcted by 
Edward Moore, and his literary friends. Some time after, 
however, the Doctor took great offence at being refused ad- 
mittance to Lord Chesterfield; a circumstance which had 
been imputed to the mistake of the porter. Just before the 
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This article is padeahediy intended fora asitines and per- 
haps for the American market, by way of retaliation. The 
Yankees are very fond of manufacturing hoaxes, but they 
are nevertheless as easily hoaxed as the people of any other 
civilized country. Bat to continue with the. narrative :— 
A little farther on, the adventurers met with a specimen of 
powerful polar or magnetic attraction. They had begun to 
be alarmed at the increased rapidity of their sledge; and 
one of them having accidently dropped his hook, the moment 
they attempted to pick it up, they saw it gradually remove 
and flee before them, whizzing towards the pole. At length 
their sledge, which had much iron in it, felt the same at- 
traction, and in spite of their exertions, was drawn away 
from them, and followed the hook. They arrived at last so 
near the pole, having lost their sledge, as to perceive by the 
light. of an aurora borealis, the sombre and mysterious ex- 
tremity of the globe. They do not mention, however, their 
going so near as to revolve on their own axis; but they re- 
mark that it consisted of enormous mountains, probably of 
pure loadstone, divided into huge strata of various colors, 
green or blue, like the back of a gigantic zebra. They 
would have been drawn into the vortex of attraction and 
crushed against these mountains, had they not accidentally 
fallen into a negative current, which impelled them a con- 
trary way. They raised their hands to heaven and escaped!! 
This expedition was under the command of M. Nidjnei Niti- 
goiwosnesenk, probably a relative of the Baron Munchausen. 


Dictionary © was published, Moore expressed J his surprise to 
the great lexicographer, that he did not intend to dedicate || 
the work to his lordship. Dr. Johnson answered, “Phas he] ” 
was under no obligation to any great man whatever, and | 
therefore he should not make him his patron.” Pardon} 
me, sir,” said Moore, “ you are certainly obliged to his lord-|| Postay.— Many attempts have been made to define the 
ship for two elegant papers he has written in favor of your|| meaning of this word. It has no synonyme, and no one 
performance.” “ You quite mistake the thing,” replied the|/has ever succeeded, we believe, in giving a satisfactory 
other, “I confess no obligation ; I feel my own dignity, sir.||definition. The dictionaries all ally it to metre and to fic- 
I have made a Commodore Anson’s voyage round the world||tion ; but every lover of the Muses knows that the soul of 
of the English language, and while I am coming into port, || poetry is truth, and that some of its most glowing concep- 
with a fair wind, on a fine sun-shining day, my Lord Ches-|/tions are clothed in language destitute of metrical uniformity. 
terfield sends out two little cock-boats to tow me in. I am|/If we were called upon to describe it inthe shortest possible 
very sensible of the favor, Moore, and should be sorry t» say ||terms, we would say, it is the art of presenting pictures to the 
an ill-natared thing of that nobleman; bat I cannot help||mizd, and whatever accomplishes this end in the most perfect 
thinking he is a lord among wits, and a wit among lords.”|| manner, is the highest style of poetry. This definition, it 
The severity of this remark seems never to have been for-|| will be seen, includes more than the poetry expressed in 
gotten by the Earl, who in one of his letters to his son, thus||!anguage—it comprises that of painting and masic, and 
delineates the Doctor:—“ There is a man, whose moral||every art by which the mind is led to form conceptions of 
character, deep learning and superior parts, | acknowledge,||the beautiful, the good, the true. If our idea is correct, 
admire and respect; bat whom it is so impossible for me to||there is mach of real poetry in the following extract from a 
love, that I am almost in a fever whenever I am in his com-/little work published in London, entitled, “ Proverbial Phi- 
pany. His figure, without being deformed, seems made to|jlosophy,” a book of thoughts and arguments, originally 
disgrace or ridicule the common structure of the human|/treated, by Martin Farquhar Tapper, Esq., M. A.—It isa 
body. His legs and arms are never in the position, which, || part of the author’s chapter 6n 
according to the situation of his body they ought to be in, but LOVE. 
constantly employed in committing acts of hostility apon the|| There is a fragrant blossom, that maketh glad the garden 
Graces. He throws any where but down his throat, what-|| of the heart : 
ever he means tocarve. Inattentive to all regards of social|| Its root lieth deep; it is delicate, yet lasting, as the lilac 
life, he mistimes or misplaces every thing. He disputesj|crocus of autumn. 
with heat, aud indiscriminately; heedless of the rank, char-|| Loneliness and thought are the dews that water. it morn 
acter and situation of those with whom he disputes. Abso-|/and even. “ 
lately ignorant of the social gradations of familiarity or re-|| Memory and Absence cherish it, as the balmy breathings 
spect, he is.exactly the same to his superiors, his equals and|/f the south : 
his inferiors, and therefore by a necessz"” consequence, ab-|| Its sun is the brightness of affection ; and it bloometh in 
surd to two of the three. Is it possible to love sach a man ?// the borders of hope : 
No; the utmost I can do for him, is to consider him a re-|} Its companions are gentle flowers, and the brier withereth 
spectable Horrentor.” by its side. 
I saw it budding in beauty ; I felt the magic of its smile: 
The violet rejoiced beneath it ; the rose stooped down and 
kissed it, 
And I thought some cherub had planted there a truant 
flower of Eden, 
As a bird bringeth forth seeds, that wad may flourish in a 
kindly soil : 
I saw, and asked not its name ; I thew no language was 
so wealthy, . 
Though every heart of every clime findeth its echo within. 
And yet what shall I say? Is a sordid man capable of — 
Love? 
Or he that changeth often, can he know its truth? 
Longing for another's happiness, yet often destroying its 
own; 
Chaste, and looking up to God, as the fountain of tender- 
ness and joy ; 
Quiet, yet flowing deep, as the shrine among rivers ; 
Lasting, and knowing not change —it walketh with Truth 
and Sincerity. 
If the love of the heart is blighted, it buddeth not again. 
If that pleasant song is forgotten, it is to be learnt no more : 
Yet ofien will thought look back, and weep over early 
affection, 

































































































A Literary Curiosity.— A correspondent of the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Register has sent the editor the following ex- 
tract from a paper prblished in that State in the year 1789. 
It comprises the whole of the editor’s introduction to his 
readers, and almost his only editorial. He must have been 
a genuine backwoodsman. 

‘ INTRODUCTION. 

“ In issuing the first number of this paper, I deem it neces- 
sary to say a few introductory words, by way of scraping ac- 
quaintance with my readers. 

“If any person wants to know where this paper is print- 
ed, I reply that it isin La Fayette. But here another diffi- 
culty would arise among strangers. They would be at.a 
loss to know where La Fayette is. To which I reply that 
it is situated on the north bank of river. I do not 
know what the name of the river is, notwithstanding I have 
questioned all of the oldest inhabitants of the place. All the 
information I could gather is this, (which, though not very 
satisfactory, I give for the want of better.) An old and 
respectable citizen of this place told me that his grandfather, 
before he died, which was some twenty years since, told him 
that he had heard his father say that he had seen a man 
whose great grandfather was told by a respectable gentle- 
man who lived near the town, that there was a tradition in 
the family that ore of his ancestors had learned from the 
Indians that the name.of the river was something, but such a 
strange, uncommon name, that my informant could not re- 
member it. Jacos Sevierre, Editor of the Gazette.” 





































NOT LIVING. 
To spend our days in endless strife, 
No kindness felt, a0 pleasure giving, 
It may obtain the name of life, 
But certainly it is not living. 






































AMBER. 
Dorine our stay at Polangen, I employed: my time in a 
very instructive conversation with the post-master, an intelli- 
gent young man, on the subject of amber. It appears that 
this substance is found by the inhabitants on the coast be- 
tween Pulangen and Pillau, either loosely on the shore, on 
which it has been thrown by the strong north and westerly 
winds, or in small hillocks of sand near the sea, where it is 
found in regular strata. The quantity found yearly in this 
manner, and on this small extent of coast, besides what little 
is sometimes discovered in beds of pit-coal in the interior of 
the country, is said to amount to from one hundred and ” 
to two hundred tons, yielding a revenue to the government 
of Prussia of about 100,000 francs. As amber is much less 
in vogue in Western Europe than in former times, the best 
pieces, which are very transparent and frequently weigh as 
much as three ounces, are sent to Turkey and Persia, for the 
heads of their expensive pipes and hookahs. Very few trink- 
ets are now sold for ornaments to ladies’ dresses, and the|| And the dim notes of that pleasant song will be heard as 
great bulk of amber annually found, is converted into a spe-ija reproachful spirit, 
eies of scented spirits and oil, which are much esteemed for|| Moaning in olian strains over the desert of the heart, 
the composition of a delicate-varnish. In the rough state,|| Where the hot siroccos of the world have withered its one 
amber is sold by the ton, aad forms.an object of the export|| oasis. 
trade from Memel and Konigsberg. — Dr. Granville. 

















Seer anp Dreams.—A lecture on sleep and dreams, de- 
livered before the Young Men’s Lyceum, Middletown, Conn., 
by Professor Whedon, of the Wesleyan University, has been 
lately issued, in a handsome pamphlet. The Professor 
gives us a very interesting discussion of an occult and diffi- 
cult subject. The reader will be amused with the argument 
showing that no test can be found to prove ourselves awake 
when we are awake, which will not with equal certainty prove 
us awake mhen we are asleep, and therefore in strict logic no 
man can be philosophically certain that he is really awake. 








Foreicn Arrarrs. — We are particularly interested in the 
state of foreign affairs at the present time, while we have 





Puenomena at THE Norts Pote.— A paragraph has com- 
A BINT FOR CREST PALauEs. menced going the rounds of the newspapers, with the above 

Xewocrares said he sometimes repented of speaking, but!/heading, from a late English paper. It is said to be taken so many, difficaltics to settle with England. The facility 
never of hotding his peace. from a St. Petersburg periodical, which contains it in an ac-|| with which our international disputes can be settled will de- 
> pee count of a very extraordinary narrative of an expedition to} pend much upon the relative situation, as regards war or 

The narrative says, that in latitude 88, ||peace, which England holds with other countries. Her diffi- 
000 perannom, or £164 7s. 10d: aday. She biisSeside Buck.||‘¢ company having some Lyons chesnuts, they undertook tol culties with Mehemet Ali are probably terminated, but 
ingham Palace, St. James’s Palace, Windsor Castle, and} Po2st them, with some kindled shavings. “A bright flame,” | China is still a great stumbling-block to her ambition, and 
Brighton Pavilion. Including the expenses of the ‘royal|| 27S the narrator, “forthwith arose, and we were antici-|/none can decide whether she will Jose or gain in that country. 
household, royal bounties and charities, pensions, unappro- pating the sweet sensations ~it was about to yield us— when k A few weeks since the French were very sanguine in believ- 
priated money, etc., the Queen’s income annually is £415,- the flame, at first so bright and crackling, seemed strack/||ing that a war between England and the United States was 
000, or £1,137 a mi Qasen Adelaide receives £100,000 a with immobility, and was gradually covered with a solid ||inevitable. They are now generally of the opposite opinion. 
year, or £274 a day. crust — it was congealed.” The narrator broke a piece and ||It was hinted very lately, that Louis Phillippe was disposed 
|< it into his mouth, and it had the taste of barley sugar, ||to offer his mediation between the two governments. The 













THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
Tue privy purse of the Queen of England amounts to £60,.|| "be Arctic region. 
















BEAUTY 
Is worse than wine — it intoxicates holder and beholder. 


with a burnt smell! He thinks confectioners might turn'| Courrier Frencais was very angry at the mere supposition 
this method of making ice to good account. |jthat any such mediation should be offered. Several of the 
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FOREIGN. 

The steamer Britannia arrived at this port on Thursday 
morning, at 2 o’clock, having left Liverpool on the 20th ult., 
and made the passage in fifteen and a half days. , 

The steam-ship President had not arrived when she left, 
and it is now probable thai she is lost. Her former captain, 
however, is of the opinion that she has made for Bermuda, 
in which case there has not been time enough to hear from 
her. 

The Chinese question is settled. The terms of the treaty 
seem to be much the same as first demanded by Admiral 
|Elliot, namely, the payment of the $6,000,000 indemnity, 
and the permanent occupation of the island of Hong Kong. 
As a necessary consequence, tea had fallen in price. 

At a meeting of the East India Association, a letter was 
addressed to Viscount Palmerston, remonstrating in strong 
terms against the arrangements entered into by Capt. Elliot 
and the Chinese government. 

Ata late soiree of the Marquis of Northampton, in London, 
Dr. Mantell exhibited one of the most beautiful and interest- 
ing relics of a. ‘‘ former world” hitherto discovered. It was 
the perfect shell or carapace of a marine turtle, about seven 
inches in length and four in breadth, imbedded in a block of 


British Tory Journals are very indignant in their language 
respecting the dispute. The Udited Service Journal contains 
an article entitled “ Hints on the mahagement of a war with 
the Americans,” which we-hope ‘the American newspapers 
will publish. Fraser’s Magazine also contains an attempt 
to demonstrate that “ War with America would be @ blessing 
to mankind,” probably by giving, as they would believe, a 
death-blow to free institutions. All the British writers seem 
to think that a dissolution of the Union would be sure to fol- 
low as the result of a war. Hence, they have not left us 
without ample admonition of our vulnerable points, and of the 
necessity of a universal national sympathy and joint action. 




































Tue Farm Scnoon. — The feelings of the community have 
been painfully aroused during the past week, by the report 
of unheard of cruelties practised’ by the Superintendent of 
the Farm School on Thompson’s Island, whose name is 
Locke, on the boys committed to his charge. According to 
report, some have been flogged with rods with extreme se- 
verity, and made to walk on the beach barefooted, among 
sharp stones, shells and ice, and their feet have been badly 
frozen. They have also been punished by depriving them 
of their meals, sometimes for six or eight meals in succession. 
One small boy had 20 or 30 buckets of water poured on his 
head, the effects of which have reduced him almost to a state 
of idiocy. 

Threats and other means were Used to prevent the boys 
from exposing their sufferings to the visitors, and the dis- 
covery was accidentally made. 

The directors of the establishment have promptly removed 
Mr. Locke, and we hope the Institution, which is founded 
on the most benevolent principles, and has heretofore been 
well managed, will not suffer by his outrageous conduct. 
This event shows the necessity, and probably will produce, a 
more vigilant watchfulness on the part of the directors. 

Locke has been arrested and is.to be brought to trial for 
his conduct. 


Portrait or Presipent Tyier.— N. Dearborn has pub- 
lished, on a handsome enamelled card, a very neatly engraved 
miniature of President Tyler. 


Oeeklp Mecorwv. 


“Contracts have been entered into with Messrs. Belknap,- 
Gilmore and Carpenter, for the grading of the entire touté< 
the Eastern Rail Road between Portsmouth and. Portland — 
distance 54 miles. They are to commence immediately. — 
It is the intention and expectation of the contractors to have 
the road completed, so that the cars will run as far as Ken- 
nebuok during the present season, and to have the whole 
route to Portland finished by the middle of next year. 

The grading of the Concord rail-road from Nashua to Goff’s 
Falls (fifteen miles) has been taken by a responsible com- 
pany ata rate not exceeding two-thirds the estimated cost. 
Proposals for laying the superstructure are to be received 
till the 20th of May. 

The steam-frigate Mississippi was to be launched at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, on Wednesday last. She is ten 
feet longer than the Pennsyivania. That ship being 220 
feet, and the Mississippi 230. 

The thirteen “land pirates ” of Michigan, who maliciously 
entered the farm of Phineas Davis, near Puntiac, in Novem- 
ber last, and butchered $5,000 worth of live cattle, are now 
at work in the State Prison, to which they have been recently 
sentenced. 

Fifiy years ago, coffee was hardly known as an article of 
commerce in South America. Now, Brazil alone produces 
the enormous quantity of 135.000,000 of pounds, or nearly 
one half of what annually finds its way into foreign markets, 
from all quarters of the globe. 

According to the latest intelligence from Ireland, the tee- 
total army of Father Mathew numbers 35 prelates, 700 cler- 
gymen, 4,647,000 of the people. This is a furmidable array. 

_A vessel arrived at New York a short time since, with a 
large number of Irish emigrants, every one of whom were 
tee-totallers ! " 

The bones of the hage animal called the Missourium, which 
have been exhibiting in New Orleans, have been sold, it is 
said, for fifty thousand-dollars, 

A man has been sentenced to ninety years imprisonment 
in Missouri, for the crime of robbery, with intent to mardet 

England has expended nearly $8,000,000 in quelling in- 
Surrections in Canada daring the last three years. She bad 
better give the colony to the Patriots. 


fossil, the contrast with the matrix was very striking, and 
displayed the characters of this extraordinary organic re- 
main to great advantage. The specimen was discovered by 
Mr. Benstead, of Maidstone, in the chalk near that town, 
and presented by him to Dr. Mantell. 

It is said that the French have obtained possession of a 
place called Eyd on the Abyssinian coast, said to be thirty- 
eight miles in length and ten in width. It is supposed to be 
itheir intention to form a settlement for commercial pur- 
poses. ; 

An old gentleman recently died in England, leaving in his 
will a donation of £10 a year to buy spectacles for old peo- 
ple to read the Bible with. 

The total number of persons, who have ‘Visited the British 
Museum daring the past year, was 247,929, the lowest num- 
berin any year since 1834. y 

Tae Wetsestey Famity.—The illustrious family of Welles. 
ley, the issue of Garrett, first Earl of Mornington, the mem- 
bers of which have eminently distinguished themselves in the 
service of their country as generals, diplomatists, and states- 
men, cannot fail'to ¢reate some interest to their countrymen, 
and especially as they are now descending into “the vale of 
years.” The surviving members of the family are the Mar- 
ques of Wellesley, Lord Maryborough, Lady Anne Culling 
Smith, the Duke of Wellington, the Hon. and Rev. Gerald 
Wellesley, and Lord Cowley, whose united ages, within a few 
days, amount to the (for one family) extraordinary gumber 
of 443 years. Since March, 1794, there has not been a death 
in the family, excepting their. mother, the late Countess of 
Mornington, a circumstance unparalleled in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom. — English paper. 

Carture or & Wuiresoy sy THe Marquis or Warerrorp, 
—On Sunday last, during divine service, the house of a 
man named Carbery, steward to Mr. W. Roe, of Lockwell, 
Tipperary, was attacked by an armed party, who demanded 
arms ofa servant girl, the only inmate of the house; she 
assured the ruffians there were none in the house ; they then 
forced her into a room, from which she contrived to make her 
escape to Rockwell house; she was pursued and fired at, with- 
out effect, by one of the party. The Marquis of Waterford, 
who was returning from a church in the neighborhood, hear- 
ing of the outrage, set off in pursuit, and after a run of a 
mile and a half, “over a sporting country,” captured the 
culprit at the Commons of Cashel. The eccentric peer then 
placed his prisoner in his phaeton, and drove him to Rock- 
well, when he was fully indentified, and committed for trial 
at the next assizes. — London paper. 

On Monday the Marquis of Normanby presented, by com- 
mand of her Majesty, to the House of Lords, the petition of 
Mr. George Drummond, formerly holding the rank of captain 
in her Majesty’s 37th regiment of Highlanders, and now 
bearing the style and title of Duc de Melford in France, 
“claiming the title of Earl of Perth.” Their lordships 
directed the petition to be referred to the committee of privi- 
leges. 

A giantess, named Moir, who has been recently exhibiting 
herself at Glasgow, has been taken up on a charge of mur- 
dering her husband, whom she killed by a blow on the head 
with a bed-post in a quarrel. ; 





pure white chalk; and from the dark chocolate color of the /}State 
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Pe MARRIED, 
‘Tn this city, Joseph L , Jr. Esq., to Miss § B., of 
|the late Dades, Son: +-, Capt Coospe Serectiin to tue los. 





beth 8, Hales.---Mr. Thomas Bowers to Miss Rebecca Coburn. --- 
Mr. Charles Deane to Miss Helen E , daughter of Robert Waterston, 
Esq. --- Henry A. Woods, Esq. to Miss Sophia Howe, both of Boston. - -- 
Mr, John 8. Waters to Miss Elizabeth Bazin. --- Mr. John Kearns to 
Miss Eleanor — ---Mr. Frederick Hansen to Miss Frances Aun 
Ward.--- Mr. William R. Davis to Miss Elizabeth Annis, both of Wey- 
mouth. --- Mr. Arthur F. Gordon to Miss Eliza L. Williamson. 


In Chelsea, Mr. Nathaniel Osgood to Miss Sarah Merrow, formerly of 
Portland, Me. 

In Dover, N. H., Dec. 24th, 1840, by Rev. John Parkman, Capt. James 
Whitehouse, Jr. to Miss Elizabeth A. Peaslee, both of Dover. 


DIED, 


—_— 


In this Mrs. Susan Homer, widow of the late David Homer. 
56.<-- Mise Eeabeth G. Marble, of Hingham, 18.---Mr. John R. 
aidwe 


printer. --- Mr. Uriah Warren groeowy, 22, formerly of Lubec, 
Me. ---Mr. Joseph Abell, 64.--- Isaiah Hinckley, 19, only son of Mr. 
Charles Hinckley, of Barnstable. --- ve suddenly, Mrs. Susanna A., 
wife of Mr. W. Pierce, 27.---Mr. Bement Ford, 67.--- Mrs. 
Mary, wife of Mr. Nathaniel Seward, formerly of Portsmouth, N. H., 
55. --- Widow Jane Binney, 86 1-2. 

In South Boston, Mr. George Beal, 34, formerly of Bowdoin, Me. 

{In Waltham, 25th ult., Mrs. Emeline, wife of Mr. John Daniels, 35. 

In Woburn, 19th ult., Mrs. Mary B. wife of Mr. Zebadiah Wyman, 64. 

In Lynn, Mrs. Mary, widow of the late Aaron Breed, Esq., 63. 

In Worcester, 23d ult., at the residence of his friend, Dr. Samuel 
B. Woodward, Thomas Miner, M. D, of Middletown, Coun., 64—a 
highly esteemed and learned man. He was one of the most active 
founders and supporters of the Medical Institution of Yale Coliege, 
and of the Connecticut Retreat for the Insane ; and in all plans of be- 
nevolence was @ prominent leader of the medical profession in that 


In Marshfield, 22d uit., Miss Ruth Thomas, 40, daughter of Capt. 
Charles Thomas, -- - 25th ult., Capt. Jonathan Sprague, a patriot of the 
revolution, 97. 

In Great Barrington, 31st uit., Mrs. Eunice Morris, wife of Mr. Amos 
Morris, 76 ; and on the 2d inst., Mr. Amos Morris, 78. They had lived 
together in the bonds of wedlock more than 56 years. For about 30 _ 
years preceding their decease they were inyalids: Mr. M. suffering 
from lameness, and his wife from a pulmonary affection — which com- 
plaints were finally the cause of their death. 


tl Provincetown, 20th ult,, Mrs, Lovica Beals, 76, formerly of Edgar- 
wn. : 


tn Keene, N. H., 26th ult,, Mr. Benjamin Nurse, 97, leaving his wife 
with whom he had lived sixty-nine years, aved 91. The descendants 
are, 13 children (10 now living)—92 grand-children (65 now living)— 
and 32 great-grand-children (26 now living). Mr. N. hecame an inhab- 
itant of Kéene in 1775, a worthy and respectable man : and it is some- 
what remarkable that in his extreme old age he died of a cancer. ‘The 
Sentinel of the 28th adds:—This morning, Mrs. Nurse died, aged 91. 
The funeral of both will be attended to-morrow. 

In New London, Conn., at the advanced age of 105 years, Jane Lou- 
dou, 2 colored woman. She was born in Africa, but from her youth 
has lived in this country. She was for many years a servant in the 
Durfey family, and was nurse to Mrs. Harris, whose death occurred the 
day before her own. 


BuUsSi tess Directory”. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Isaac F. Sueranp, Teacher,—at Jenkins’ New Building, corner of 
Tremont and Bronifield streets. 


+ HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court Honse,) has constantly om 
hand the grentest variety of Sheet Music and Mus.cal Instruments to 
be found in the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to let on 
reasonable terms. Umbrellas and (Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and magufacturer of Mineral‘Veeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Koston. His mineralteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teéth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved, 
AH operations warranted. , 


Prices THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saterday. in 2 
neat actayo pamphiet of sixteen pages, at G-o. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 Schoo! Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C..D. STRONG, c 4 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 


hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 
RIGHT & MA LLORY, ad 


Designers and Bhgravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 











EM ! | WITH MUSIC. 
Thisinteresting and popu’ odical is issued in a style of eleganee 
fitted to adorn the partor. ; the Piano, a filled with a 


matter calculated to instruct, improve 


variety of original and se’ 1 
readers. Its morals are intended to he 


and entertain the minds 6 


The selections of Music are made ee care, and would cost, 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 
Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10 00. 
Postmasters are authorized to remit su’ according toa lato 
r General; but in case decline doing se, 
at the risk and expense of the - 


Db, H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
- No. 37 Cornhitt. 


[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers hy inserting the above. } 
z —— 


& CHEAP BOOK. 

Tur publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 

of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 

handsome binding, at the low price of $245; or they will 

farnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. . 
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THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, &. 


@O Baw Ff wwiseseSes Mikmm a Dow 
A BEAUTIFUL BALLAD, AS SUNG BY MRS. WOOD.—WORDS BY €. JEFFREYS.—MUSIC BY L. DEVEREAUX. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


O! is it not written, ‘“‘ Believe and live? '— 
The heart by baie hope allured, 
Shall find the comfort these words can give, 
And be by its faith assured, 
Then why should we fear the cold world’s frown, 
When truth to the heart has given 
The light of religion to guide us on 
In joy to the paths of heaven. 


THIRD VERSE. 


There is! there is! in thy holy word, 

Thy word which can ne’er depart; * 
There is a promise of mercy stor’d 
om teed lowly vevoay oes oo Tigh Mg 8 

y yoke is easy, my en 

Then come unto me for rest;”’ 
These, these are the words of promise stor’d, 

For the wounded and wearied breast. 





A Lawyer, who was sometimes forgetful, having been en-|/returned to Boston, having made a very profitable voyage. 
This is supposed to have been the first attempt of the Amer- 


gaged to plead the cause of ‘an offender, began by saying, 
“1 know the prisoner at the bar, and he has the character of 
being a most consummate and impudent scoundrel” — here 
some persou whispered that the prisoner was his client, when 
he immediately added —“ Bat what great and good man ever 
lived, who was not basely calumniated by many of his contem- 
poraries !*” 

Finst Arremer To Traps wits Curva. — In 1782 or 1785, 
a Hingham sloopof about 40 tons burthen, commanded by 
Capt. Hallet, sailed from Boston, intended for Canton, loaded 
with ginseng root, but put into Cape of Good Hope. There 
were laying there some English ships bound home from Can- 
ton, the captains of which did not feel pleased that the enter. 
prising and daring Yankee should go to Canton, and offered 
to give him two pounds of Hyson tea in exchange for one 
pound of*ginseng root! Captain Hallet accepted the offer, 
sold all his ginsend root, loaded his sloop with tea, and 





icans to commence the Canton trade. 


ANECDOTE OF THE LAST WAR. 


Coronet Mitzer, being ordered to the sortie from Fort 
Erie, in the last war, and finding he had not sufficient force 
for the enterprise, sent back to the commander for two hun- 


dred additional men. They were immediately despatched 
from the fort, under the command of the gallant but rathe 
headlong and eccentric Talbot Chambers. Eager to reach 
the scene of action in the shortest possible time, he marched 
ahead with such rapidity that he fairly distanced his soldiers: 
and coming up to Col. Miller, he said: “Sir, I have the 
honor to report to you my arrival, with two hundred men.” 
‘Two hnndred men!” exclaimed the Colonel ; “ where 
are they, Major?” 
_ *T’ve left them behind, sir,” said the Major, as he looked 
around and saw that not a single one of his men was in sight. 





Tue Late Sir Astizy Coorer.—This eminent surgeon 
has bequeathed his anatomical museum and the whole of his’ 
private papers to his nephew, Mr. Bransby Cooper, the lec- 
turer on anatomy at Guy’s Hospital. Among the latter, a 
memorandum has been found in the hand-writing of the de- 
ceased, reiterating the wish he had repeatedly expressed 
when living, that if the memoirs of his life were ever to be 
given to the world, they should be written by this gentleman. 
Mr. Cooper intends to attempt the execution of the honorable 
trust committed to his hand, with the least possible delay. 


Tue Propicat robs his heir; the sordid miser robs him- 
self; the middle way between both, is justice to ourselves 
and others. ES 

She Boston Weekly Miagaszine 
fs published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 per 
annum ; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
fivecopies. All letters must be post paid, (unless containing money,) 
and directed to the Publishers, 








